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(Cathedral of St. Asaph, from the south-east.]} 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. ASAPH. 


Tue city of St. Asaph, like that of Llandaf, is hardly 
more than a village. The’ name of the township is 
Brynpolyn, and, according to the census of 1841, it 
contains one hundred and eighty-two houses, and 
seven hundred and eighty-two inhabitants, It is situ- 
ated near the western extremity of Flintshire, in 
Wales, on the slope of a small hill between the rivers 
Elwy to the west and Clwyd to the east. The Elwy 
falls into the Clwyd a little farther down the vale of 
Clwyd. St. Asaph was formerly called Lian Ely, 
‘the church on the Elwy.’ © 

The cathedral of St. Asaph crowns the summit of 
the hill, south of the city, and is surrounded bya 
church-yard sufficiently large to afford a good view of 
the church on both sides. 

The foundation of the see, which is undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, is attributed to Kentigern, who having 
been driven from his bishopric at Glasgow, about the 
year 543, fled to Wales, where the Prince of Wales 
assigned him a situation for the establishment of a 
monastery near the river Elwy, and where he erected 
an episcopal see, over which he presided till the year 
560, when he was recalled to Scotland. The number 
of brethren in the monastery is said to have been 
nearly one thousand. Kentigern resigned his see to 
Asaph, one of his disciples, who — over it with 
great reputation for sanctity till his death in 596. 
During the wars between the Welsh and Saxons there 
is no record of thie successors of St. Asaph for the long 
period of about five hundred years. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth was consecrated as bishop of St. Asaph Febru- 
ary 24, 1152. The cathedral was burnt to the ground 
in 1282 during the war between Edward [. and 
the Welsh. Edward, after the conquest of Wales, 
wished to remove the see from St. Asaph to Ruddlan, 
where he had built a town and a strong castle, the 
ruins of which yet remain. There is extant a letter 
in Latin, written in 1283, from Edward I. to the Pope, 
Martin IV., in which he states, that he had lately built 
a town at Ruddlan, in a convenient and safe situation, 
to which there was great resort of the Welsh and Eng- 
lish people; that the cathedral of St. Asaph, about 
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two miles distant, was in a solitary rural district, where 
its canons were neither protected by fortifications nor 
had the comfort of the society of neighbours, but were 
exposed, together with the body of their glorious Saint, 
Asaph, to the continual incursions of robbers; and 
that the place was altogether subject to so many incon- 
veniences, that even on the most solemn festivals the 
dignitaries of the church had no audience, but spake 
to the very stones. Ejther the death of the Pope or 
the circular letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
exhorting the bishop and canons to rebuild their 
church, prevented the removal of the see. Edward 
assembled a parliament at Ruddlan in 1283, and passed 
an act for the regulation of Wales, which is called the 
Statute of Ruddilan. 

The cathedral was rebuilt in 1284 ; but in 1402 it was 
burnt by Owen Glendwr, together with the bishop’s 
pee and the houses of the canons, for which outrage 

is excuse was, that Trevor the bishop had revolted 
from Richard II., by whom he had been preferred, and 
had become an adherent of Bolingbroke. 

The cathedral appears to have remained in a ruinous 
state, with only the walls standing, till the time of 
Bishop Redman, who was consecrated in 1472; he 
repaired the walls, put on a new roof, made a new east 
window, and fitted up the choir with stalls and an epis- 
copal throne. David ap Owen, promoted to the bi- 
shopric in 1503, rebuilt the e ——_ acres and con- 
structed the bridge over the Clwyd, which is still 
called Pont Davydd Escob, “ Bishop David's Bridge.” 

During the great rebellion in 1641, the cathedral 
was desecrated by Milles, who held the post-office, and 
who kept horses and cattle in the nave, and fed calves 
in the choir, and removed the font into his yard for a 
hog-trough. In 1648, 1649, and 1650, various manors 
and lordships belonging to the see were sold ‘to the 
amount of 52977. 2s. 94d. Bishop Isaac Barrow, 
uncle of the great Isaac Barrow, translated to St. 
Asaph in 1669, expended large sums in repairing both 
the cathedral and the bishop's palace. 

The cathedral of St. Asaph consists of a nave with 
aisles, choir without aisles, transepts, and central 
tower. It is one of the smallest of our cathedrals. 
Its dimensions are as follows:— ~ 
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Feet, 


Length from the west door to the choir . - 84 
Length of the choir ° ° . « Of 
Length of the transepts, from north to south . 108 
Breadth of the nave and its aisles . . - 68 
Breadth of the choir . . < . « 32 
Height of the nave , from pavement to ceiling . 60 
Height of the choir, from pavement to ceiling . 40 
Breadth of the transepts. . . ‘ - 383 

» 93 


Height of the central tower . ‘ ‘ 
Width of the tower, 34 feet by 30 feet. 

The respective lengths of the nave and choir differ 
considerably from those given by Browne Willis, in his 
* History of the Church and Diocese of St. Asaph,’ and 
for this reason, that in 1833, the space below the cen- 
tral tower was added to the Jength of the choir, and 
consequently deducted from that of the nave. 

The nave and transepts are for the most part of the 
architecture called Decorated English. The window 
in the west front is an elegant composition in this 
style, divided into six lights with rich tracery. 
mouldings of the west door are plain, and of an earlier 
style. The side windows which light the aisles have 
pointed arches and tracery, but the clerestory windows 
above, which light the nave, are square, with some re- 
mains of ancient tracery. The buttresses are few, but 
bold. Besides the west door, there are side doors, one 
into the south aisle and another into the north aisle. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by four pillars on 
each side, about four feet and a half in diameter at the 
peo besides two pilasters in the wall of the west 
end. 

The arches which support the tower spring from 
four pillars five feet and a half in diameter at the base, 
the two western isolated, the two eastern forming por- 
tions of the choir and transepts. The windows of the 
transepts are of decorated architecture, but the tracery 
is not rich. The tower is square and embattled. The 
view from the top is very fine, embracing the whole 
sweep of the beautiful vale of Clwyd, the mountains, 
and the Irish sea. 

The choir was almost rebuilt by the dean and chapter 
about 1770, apparently in imitation of the ancient 
architecture, but with little success. The great east 
window has probably not been altered; it is a fine 

iece of mall 9 twenty-seven feet high and eighteen 
eet wide, modelled after the east window of Tintern 
Abbey; about 1806 it was filled with stained glass by 
Mr. Bien, of Handsworth, near Birmingham. 

The cathedral was thoroughly repaired about 1833, 
and both the bishop’s palace and the deanery were 
rebuilt about the same time. The bishop’s palace is 
about one hundred and fifty yards south-west from the 
cathedral, with dens and orchards which adjoin the 
churchyard wall; the deanery is about eight hundred 

ards west from the cathedral, on the other side of the 
lwy. The canons’ houses, destroyed by Glendwr, have 
never been rebuilt. 

The cathedral is remarkably poor in monumental 
antiquities. The only ancient monument worth notice 
is an effigy of a bishop, who, when Warner was there 
in August, 1798, had been raised from his recumbent 

ition, and sct upon his legs. No doubt he has since 

n replaced in his posture of repose. There is a 
monument erected to Bishop Shipley; it is a full- 
length figure, of white marble, seated, in his episcopal 
robes, There is also a somewhat heavy monument to 
the memory of Bishop Luxmore. Bishop Barrow, who 
died in 1680, has a monument in the churchyard, near 
the west door. 

The, diocese of St. Asaph comprehends parts of 
Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, Caernarvonshire, 
Merionethshire, Flintshire, and Shropshire. By the 
act 6 & 7 Will. iv. cap. 77, the bishoprics of St. Asaph 
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and Bangor are to be united. The present income of 
the Bishop of St. Asaph is 53007. The average net 
annual revenue of the two bishoprics is estimated at 

The future annual income of the united see is 
fixed at 5200/. ; there will, consequently, be a surplus 
of 47681, and by an order in council of the 12th of 
December, 1838, a fixed annual payment of 4750/. is 
to be paid out of the united see into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The number of bene- 
fices in the bishopric of St. Asaph is one hundred and 
forty-nine, of which one hundred and twenty-one are 
in the patronage of the bishop. 

The corporation includes a Tien. precentor, treasurer, 
chancellor, three canons, seven cursal canons, four 
minor canons, besides an organist, six choristers, and 
other officers. 

The parish church of St. Asaph is in the town, about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the cathedral. It is 
a small building without a steeple. 


With St. Asaph we conclude our accounts of the 
cathedrals of England and Wales, all of which we have 
now described, except that of the recently created see 
of Ripon, and of the prospective see of Manchester. 
For the convenience of, those who may wish to refer 
to these accounts and views, we give a list of them, 
with references to the number and page of the Penny 
Magazine in which they are cbatained, — 

No. Page. 
Bangor . ° ° ° 806 409 
Bristol . ° ° ° 829 85 
Canterbury . . ° 132 73 
Carlisle . . . ° 824 41 


Chester . . . . 800 365 
Chichester . . . 81 4 473 
Durham e . e 73 196 
i eee e aie ee 
Exeter . . . . 132 157 
Gloucester . ° ° 838 153 
Hereford ° ° . 819 l 
Lichfield ° e é 61 97 
Lincoln . . ° é 65 132 


Liandaf . ¢ P ‘ 854 284 
Norwich ; e . 193 129 
Oxford . ° . e 844 201 


Peterborough . ° ° 71 177 
Rochester e é ° 97 388 
Salisbury ° . ° 78 233 
St. David’s . ° ° 809 433 
St. Paul’s e e 133 161 
Wells e ° ° 103 433 
Winchester . ° ° 90 333 
Worcester P e ° 217 326 
York . ° 4 ; 53 33 





Buch-washing.—A lady, residing in Kent, has been able from 
her own recollection to furnish the following account of Buck- 
washing, in illustration of a passage in Shakspere’s ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ where Falstaff is put into the basket and thrown into 
the Thames :—we preserve the lady's own words. Buck-washing 
was not an everyday method of washing linen, neither does it 
mean washing in the river. In Dr, Edward Harwood’s edition 
of Bailey's Dictionary, published in 1790, is “Buck”—a lye 
made of ashes, or a lather of soap for washing linen. “The 
Whitsters” at Datchet Mead were probably persons to whom 
linen was sent to be washed in that manner, from the Town of 
Windsor, My residence is an old-fashioned country house 
which has been in the possession of the same family for many 
generations—and I can remember witnessing, when a little child, 
many usages of “the olden time,” established by my forefathers, 
as long ago as the days of Shakspere, It is more than forty years 
since I saw the process of Buck-washing. My grandfather then 
possessed this old place; at that time a widower: he had been 
very fond of his wife, and after her decease would scarcely allow 
of any furniture to be disturbed, and was particular that every- 
thing should be done in the same manner as when she lived— 
they were so while he retained his old servants, but death came 
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among them too, and old ways were obliged to be given up when 
no one could be found who understood them. Buck-washing 
was performed once a-year in the spring time; I watched the 
process with that excited curiosity children feel when anything 
uncommon is going on. The largest, coarsest, and dirtiest things 
were reserved during the winter to be cleansed and whitened in 
the spring bucking, as it was called in Kent. The linen to be 
thus purified was put into a large tub, over which was suspended 
a cradle-shaped basket, a coarse cloth was put over the basket on 
which was placed wood ashes, with alternate layers of nettles, 
mallows, sopewort, and burdock—boiling water was poured upon 
all this, which drained through the basket (a strong and clear lye) 
upon the linen beneath. This was repeated several days, the 
linen soaking all the while—it was then taken out and washed in 
the usual way. This process made the linen very white. Mrs, 
Page reminds Mrs, Ford, that “it is whiting time” and advises 
the bucket (into which she induces Falstaff to get) to be carried 
“ as if it were going to bucking ;” and Ford says to his wife, “ Be- 
hold what honest cloths you send forth a bleaching.” Every- 
thing used on the occasion of a bucking was necessarily on a 
large scale, when it is remembered the linen had been partly 
sufficient for a family during the winter, although there certainly 
were small purifications in the interim—consequently the buck- 
basket was large enough to receive Falstaff, and the pole (cowl- 
stuff) strong enough to bear his weight several miles; this could 
not have been the case had Mrs. Ford's washing been cf the usual 
kind, The contents of the basket being turned into the river, in- 
stead of being left at “the whitsters” close by, is thus made the 
practical joke of the merry wives. The men “ mistook their 
erection.” 


A South American Drought.—While travelling through the 
country I received several vivid descriptions of the effects of a 
late great drought, and the account of this may throw some light 
on the cases where vast numbers of animals of all kinds have 
been embedded together. The period included between the 
years 1827 and 1830 is called the “gran seco,” or the great 
drought. During this time so little rain fell, that the vegetation, 
even to the thistles, failed ; the brooks were dried up, and the 
whole country assumed the appearance of a dusty high road. 
This was especially the case in the northern part of the province 
of Buenos Ayres and the southern part of St. Fé. Very great 
numbers of birds, wild animals, cattle, and horses, perished for 
want of food and water. A man told me that the deer used to 
come into his courtyard to the well, which he had been obliged 
to dig to supply his own family with water; and that the par- 
tridges had hardly strength to fly away when pursued. The 
lowest estimation of the loss of cattle in the province of Buenos 
Ayres alone was taken at one million head. A proprietor at 
San Pedro had previously to these years twenty thousand cattle ; 
at the end not one remained. San Pedro is situated in the 
middle of the finest country, and even now abounds again with 
animals; yet, during the latter part of the “gran seco,” live 
cattle were brought in vessels for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants. ‘The animals roamed from their estancias, and, wan- 
dering far southward, were mingled together in such multitudes, 
that a government commission was sent from Buenos Ayres to 
settle the disputes of the owners. Sir Woodbine Parish informed 
me of another and very curious source of dispute: the ground 
being so long dry, such quantities of dust were blown about, that 
in this open country the landmarks became obliterated, and 
people could not tell the limits of their estates. I was informed 
by an eye-witness that the cattle in herds of thousands rushed 
into the Parana, and being exhausted hy bunger they were 
unable to crawl up the muddy banks, and thus were drowned. 
The arm of the river which runs by San Pedro was so full of 
putrid carcases, that the master of a vessel told me that the smell 
reudered it quite impassable. Without doubt several hundred 
thousand animals thus perished in the river: their bodies when 
putrid were seen floating down the stream; and many in all 
probability were deposited in the estuary of the Plata. All the 
small rivers became highly saline, and this caused the death of 
vast numbers in particular spots ; for when an animal drinks of 
such water it does not recover. Azara describes the fury of the 
wild horses on a similar occasion, rushing into the marshes, those 
which arrived first being overwhelmed and crushed by those 
which followed. He adds that more than once he has seen the 
carcases of upwards of a thousand wild horses thus destroyed. 
I noticed that the smaller streams in the Pampas were paved 
with a brescja of bones, but this probably is the effect of a 
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gradual increase, rather than of the destruction at any one period. 
Subsequently to the drought of 1827 to ’32, a very rainy season 
followed, which caused great floods. Hence it is almost certain 
that some thousands of the skeletons were buried by the deposits 
of the very next year. What would be the opinion of a geo- 
logist, viewing such an enormous collection of bones, of all kinds 


of animals and of all ages, thus embedded in one thick earthy 
mass? Would he not attribute it to a flood having swept over 
the surface of the land, rather than to the common order of 
things ?— Darwin's Journal of a Tour round the World. 





Lectures at Lowell, and Moral Influence of Lecturing.—I 
had been invited when in England, by Mr. Lowell, trustee and 
director of a richly endowed literary and scientific institution in 
this city, to deliver a course of twelve lectures on geology during 
the present autumn. According to the conditions of the bequest, 
the public have gratuitous admission to these lectures; but by 
several judicious restrictions, such as requiring applications for 
tickets to be made some weeks before, and compliance with 
other rules, the trustze has obviated much of the inconvenience 
arising from this privilege, for it is well known that a class 
which pays nothing is irregular and careless in its attendance. 
As the number of tickets granted for my lectures amounted to 
4500, and the class usually attending consisted of more than 
3000 persons, it was necessary to divide them into two sets, and 
repeat to one of them the next afternoon the lecture delivered 
on the preceding evening. It is by no meaus uncommon for 
professors who have not the attraction of novelty, or the advan- 
tage which I happened to enjoy, of coming from a great distance, 
to command audiences in this institution as numerous as that 
above alluded to. The subjects of their discourses are various, 
such as natural history, chemistry, the fine arts, natural the- 
ology, and many others. Among my hearers were persons of 
both sexes, of every station in society, from the most affluent 
and eminent in the various learned professions to the humblest 
mechanics, all well dressed and observing the utmost decorum. 
The theatres were never in high favour here, and most of them 
have been turned to various secular and ecclesiastical uses, and 
among others into lecture rooms, to which many of the public 
resort for amusement as they might formerly have done toa 
play, after the labours of the day are over. If the selection of 
teachers be in good hands, institations of this kind cannot fail 
to exert a powerful influence in improving the taste and intel- 
lectual condition of the people, especially where college is 
quitted at an early age for the Lienen of active life, and where 
there is always danger in a commercial community that the 
desire of money-making may be carried to excess. It is, more- 
over, peculiarly desirable in a democratic state, where’ the 
public mind is apt to be exclusively absorbed in politics, and 
in a country where the free competition of rival sects has a ten- 
dency to produce not indifferentism, as some at home may be 
disposed to think, but too much excitement in religious matters. 
The rich who have had a liberal education, who know how to 
select the best books, and can afford to purchase them, who can 
retreat into the quiet of their libraries from the noise of their 
children, and, if they please, obtain the aid of private tuition, 
may doubt the utility of public lectures on the fine arts, history, 
and the physical sciences. But oral instruction is, in fact, the 
only means by which the great mass of the middling and lower 
classes can have their thoughts turned to these subjects, and it 
is the fault of the higher classes if the information they receive 
be unsound, and if the business of the teacher be not held in 
high honour. The whole body of the clergy in every country, 
and, under popular forms of government, the leading politicians, 
have been in all ages convinced that they must avail themselves 
of this method of teaching if they would influence both high and 
low. No thevlogical dogma is so abstruse, no doctrine of poli- 
tical economy or legislative science so difficult, as to be deemed 
unfit to be preached from the pulpit, or inculcated on the hus- 
tings. The invention of printing, followed by the rapid and 
general dispersion of the cheap daily newspaper, or the religious 
tract, have been by no means permitted to supersede the instru- 
mentality of oral teaching, and the powerful sympathy and ex- 
citement created by congregated numbers. If the leading 
patrons and cultivators of literature and physical science neglect 
this ready and efficacious means of interesting the multitude in 
their pursuits, they are wanting to themselves, and have no right 
to complain of the apathy or indifference of the public.—Lyell’s 
Travels in North America. 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. X. 


Trees—so beautiful in their individual attributes,— 
so magnificent in their forest groups—are amongst 
the most lovely and glorious of the materials which 
Nature spreads before the poets. Spenser makes his 
Catalogue of Trees full of picturesque associations by 
his wonderful choice of epithets : 


“ And forth they with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to hear the birds sweet harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempest’s dread, 
Seemed in their song to scorn the cruel sky ; 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and high, 
The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all ; 

The aspen good for staves ; the cypress, funeral. 


The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage ; the fir that weepeth still, 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours, 
The yew, obedient to the bender’s will, 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill, 
The myrth sweet bleeding of the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound.” 
Spenser. 


Cowper paints “ the woodland scene” with a lighter 
pencil: his outlines are less defined; but his whole 
picture is true as well as beautiful : 


“ Not distant far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us: Monument of ancient taste, 
Now scorn'd, but worthy of a better fate. 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns, and in their shaded walks 
And long-protracted bowers, enjoy'd at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
We bear our shades about us;.self-deprived 
Of other screen, the thin ella spread, 
And range an Indian waste without a tree. 
Thanks to Benevolus; be spares me y 


These chestnuts ranged in lines, 
And himself so polish’d, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 


Descending now (but cautious, lest too fast) 
A sudden steep, upon a rustic bridge 





We pass a gulf in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence ankle-deep in moss and flowery thyme 
We mount again, and feel at every step 

Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft , 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 
He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth, and, plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile 

That may record the mischiefs he has done. 





The summit gain’d, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it! yet not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from injuries impress'd 

ie leaviag with knives deface 
pane an obscure rude name 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 
So strong the zeal to immortalize himself 
Beats in the breast of man, that even a few 
Few transient years won from the abyss abhorr’d 
Of blank oblivion, seém a glorious prize, 
Ls even toa — Now roves the eye, 
posted on speculative height 
Exults in its command. The diet fold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe. 
At first ive as a stream, they seek 
The mi field ; but acatter'd by degrees 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 
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There, from the sun-burnt hay‘field homeward creeps 
The loaded wain, while lighten’d of its charge 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by, 
The boorish driver leaning o'er his team 
Vociferous, and impatient of delay. 
Nor less attractive is the wood scene, 
Diversified with trees of every growth, 
Alike, yet various, Here the grey smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine, 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten’d to its topmost boughs. 
No tree in all the grove but has its charins, 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 
And of a wannish grey ; the willow such 
And poplar, that with silver lines bis leaf, 
And ash far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm; and di still, 
Lord of the woods, the I urviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the san, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours : nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autuian yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours briglit. 
O’er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 
Of hill and valley interpos'd between 
The Ouse, dividing the well-water'd land, 
Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 
As bashful, yet impatient to be seen.” 

CowPer. 


Scorr associates the “forest fair” with the feudal 
grandeur of hunt and falconry: 


“The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where flourish'd once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse were lined, 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yon thorn—perchance whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for three hundred years, 
While fell around his compeers— 
Yon lonely thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 
Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade, 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
How broad the shadows of the oak, 
How clung the rowan to the rock, 
And through the foliage show'd his head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red ; 
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What pines on every mountain sprung, 
O’er every dell what birches hung, 

In every breeze what aspens shoo 

What alders shaded every brook ! 

‘Here in my shade,’ methinks he ’d say, 
‘The mighty stag at noontide lay : 

The wolf I’ve seen, a fiercer game, 

(The neighbouring dingle bears his name,) 
With lurching step around me prowl, 
And stop against the moon to how! ; 

The mountain-boar, on battle set, 

His tusks upon my stem would whet ; 
While doe and and red-deer good, 
Have bounded by through gay green-wood. 
Then oft, from Newark’s riven tower, 
Sallied a Scottish monarch’s power : 

A thousand vassals muster’d round, 

With horse, and hawk, and horr, and hound ; 
And I might see the youth intent 

Guard every pass with cross-bow bent ; 
And through the brake the rangers stalk, 
And falc’ners hold the ready hawk ; 

And foresters, in green-wood trim, 

Lead in the leash the hounds grim, 
Attentive, as the bratchet's bay 

From the dark covert drove the prey, 

To slip them as he broke away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain, 


. As fast the gallant greyhounds strain : 


Whistles the artow from the bow, 
Answers the arquebuss below : 
While all the rocking hills reply 
To hoof-clang, hound, and hunter's cry, 
And bugles ringing lightsomely.’” 
Scorr, 


Keats makes the‘ leafy month of June” freshe: 
and greener, with resemblances of the ‘ Sherwood 
clan”—the woodland heroes of the people’s ballads : 


“No! those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and grey, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden fall 
Of the leaves of many years: 
Many times have winter's shears, 
Frozen north, and chilling east, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew not rents nor leases, 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more ; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill; 
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There is no mid-forest la 
Where lone echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 
On the fairest time of June 
You may go with sun or moon, 
Or the seven stars to light you, 
Or the polur ray to right you ; 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 
Never one, of all the clan, 
Thramming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent ; 
For he left the merry tale, 
Messenger for spicy ale, 


Gone, the merry morris den ; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “ grené-shawe ;” 
All are gone away and past! 
And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep, and he would craze : 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her—strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money! 
So it is; yet let us sin 
Honour to the old bow-string! 
Honour to the bugle-horn, 
Honour to the woods unshorn! 
Honour to the Lincoln green! ; 
Honour to the archer keen! 
Honour to tight Little John, 
And the horse he rode upon! 
Honour to bold Robin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood! 
Honour to Maid Marian, 
And to all the Sherwood clan! 
Though their days have hurried by, 
Let us two a burden try.” Kgats. 


A living writer dwells upon the solemn stillness of 
the forest, with a poet’s love built upon knowledge. No 
one can understand that peculiar stillness who has not 
passed many a thoughtful hour beneath the “ melan- 
choly boughs,” amidst which there is ever sound which 
seems like silence : 


« I love the forest ; I could dwell among 
That silent people, till my thoughts up grew 
In nobly-ordered form, as to my view 
Rose the succession of that lofty throng :— 
The mellow footstep on a ground of leaves 
Form'd by the slow decay of num’rous years,— 
The couch of moss, whose growth alone appears, 
Beneath the fir’s inhospitable eaves,— 
The chirp and flutter of some single bird, 
The rustle in the brake,—what precious store 
Of joys have these on poets’ hearts conferred ? 
And then at times to send one’s own voice out, 
In the full frolic of one startling shout, 
Only to feel the after stillness more !” Mitnes: 


The American poet’s reverence for the forest rises 
into devotion : 


“ Father, thy hand 
Hath rear’d these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
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Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music ;—thou art in the cooler breath, 

That from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt—the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship ;—nature, here, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy Noiselessly, around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, *midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immoveable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flowe- 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finish’d, yet renew'd 
For ever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die—but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them, Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth's charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy, Death—yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepulchre— 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end,” 

Bryant. 





PICTURE-DEALING. 


Tue recent discussions respecting the genuineness of 
a picture purchased for the National Gallery, and said 
to be painted by Holbein, suggest to us that we may 
not uselessly give a few illustrations of picture-dealing. 
How far from easy it is for those who may be supposed to 
be judges of works of art to decide on the authenticity 
of the works of any particular master, is shown by the 
fact that the authorities of a great public institution 
have not escaped. the purchase of a doubtful production. 
Strange things may, we know, be in many matters 
accomplished by skilful dealers. A choice o/d wine is 
quickly brewed : gunpowder-tea can be got out of any 
hedge ; an old and ill-tempered horse can, in a very short 
time, be changed into a spruce young one, and war- 





And shot towards heaven., The century-living crow, 


ranted “quiet to ride, quiet to drive.” The tricks of 
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horse-dealers have indeed become a by-word, yet it 
must in fairness be confessed that picture-dealers at 
least rival them. 

The object of dishonest picture-dealers is to pass 
off their wares as the productions of celebrated 
painters, mostly of the old masters. The evil conse- 
quences are not confined to the purchasers: works 
attributed to artists of great name, are naturally looked 
up to as examples of excellence ; and the beneficial 
influence derivable from their study is counteracted 
when worthless and tasteless daubs are so regarded. 
A bad and erroneous mode of judging is created and 
fostered, and the taste is corrupted instead of bein 
refined. Paintings with the names of celebrate 
ancient artists attached to them are plentifully diffused 
through the country; yet it would, perhaps, not be 
too much to say, that generally, those are of small 
value which are met with in private collections—under 
which designation we do not, of course, mean to in- 
clude such as the Stafford, or Grosvenor, and similar 
galleries, though they are far from immaculate. Works 
of art can only be studied with any confidence in the 
public galleries by those who have not sufficient ex- 
perience to determine a genuine from a counterfeit 
production. Even the public galleries are seldom free 
from suspicious pictures. In the National Gallery there 
are several whose claims to the names they bear would 
not endure a very strict scrutiny; while in the vaults 
are others known to be counterfeit, that have been 
withdrawn from public view. In other galleries spu- 
rious works are far more abundant, as Dulwich, where 
a large moiety of the Italian pictures are such; and 
Hampton-Court, which is now a sort of receptacle for 
those of damaged characters. 

Still, in the main, the works in great collections are 
trustworthy. Large prices are paid for them; and 
many of the principal ones are traceable from the time 
they left the painters’ hands. In private collections, 
on the contrary, while the works of the great painters 
have been sought after, prices far below what known 
works would fetch are commonly given ; of course, 
there are exceptions, but generally it isso. For many 
years the manufacture of old paintings has been ex- 
tensively carried on in this country and on the Con- 
tinent. In Reynolds’ time it was much practised. 
Ibbetson, an English artist of considerable talent, who 
lived at the close of the last century, was, as he himself 
tells us, almost constantly engaged in it till late in life, 
and many others also. The trade has been continued 


since ; and there are now in this metropolis many | 


skilful and clever artists who live by painting old pic- 
tures. Very far, however, have the English been 
surpassed in this branch of manufacture by their 
continental brethren. It is in Italy that it is best 
understood and most extensively practised; but in 
Germany, in France, and in Belgium large numbers of 
such works are annually produced. The extent of this 
manufacture is astounding. It is a fact proved by the 
Custom-house returns, that within the last seven years 
some eighty thousand pictures have been imported 
into thiscountry. Now, a comparatively smal] number 
of these are the genuine works of living foreign 
artists, sold with their names attached, and not very 
many the real productions of the old painters; for 
there is a constantly increasing difficulty in procuring 
such, and a growing disinclination on the part of the 
Italian governments to allow of the exportation of 
valuable old pictures; by some, indéed, it is entirely 
prohibited. It follows, therefore, that by far the 
greater portion are spurious;—pretended works of 
ancient painters, but really modern imitations. It 
would not be too much to affirm that seventy thousand 
are so; that about ten thousand fabricated old pic- 
tures are annually imported into this country; and 
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when to these are added those manufactured here, the 
extent of the trade will be somewhat comprehended. 

These works are the productions often af really clever 
men, who have devoted no smal] time and pains to the 
attaining of the ability successfully to imitate the mode 
of working peculiar to the great painters, The pic- 
tures are not copies of celebrated works, but variations. 
Enough is retained to give a general resemblance, 
while by adapting apart from some other work, or by 
adding a portion in the manner of the artist simulated, 
an air of originality is given to the whole. The pic- 
ture is so painted, of course, as to be as near as the artist 
is able to make it to the style, touch, and general tech- 
nical appearance of the master in whose name it is in- 
tended it shall pass. Much too of the effect that has 
been wrought by time on the colours of the original is 
imitated. But this is not all. After the painting is 
done, another process has to be commenced upon it. 
It has te be made old. So skilful have these men become 
in this, that they are able to produce the cracks upon 
the surface of a picture, and even make these cracks 
resemble those generally met with in the works of the 
artist whom they are desirous of imitating. This is 
done by regulating the body of colour with which it is 
at first painted, or using different vehicles in working 
the colours—and after the picture is painted, by spread- 
ing varnishes that dry ——Z (sometimes using such as 
are made of white of egg—thick gum arabic, &c.) over 
the picture, in consequence of which the surface is 
soon covered with cracks. The picture is then baked 
(to harden the paint), smoked, rubbed over with darken- 
ing mixtures and otherwise doctored until it takes the 
tone and general appearance required. It is then often 
damaged and retouched and otherwise handled to re- 
move suspicion ; finally, itis thickly varnished, to keep 
it from too curious examination, and put into an old 
frame; when it only remains to be declared a fine 
Raphael, or Claude, or Berghem, from the —— Gallery. 

his is something like the process through which the 
better kind of these productions pass, But perhaps 
the larger portion is got up in a far ruder manner. 
Often they are the copies made by Students in the 
course of their usual studies, or to procure a subsist- 
ence while learning their art. Many are the work of 
men of the meanest talent, who receive only the most 
wretched pay. The works of both these classes are 
vamped up, and made to look old and time-worn, by 
such dealers as would be likely to purchase such works, 
and then, with barefaced disregard of all probability, 
named Raphaels, Titians, &c.—their true character is 
discovered at a glance by any one d of ever so 
moderate a knowledge of art; but they have fine names 
and low prices, and they find customers. 

A recent number of the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review’ 
(April, 1845) contains an article on picture-dealing in 
Italy, in which many curious particulars are related, 
and from which we learn that all the worst of those pro- 
duced there do not come to England. In 1837 an agent, 
it is stated, arrived in Rome from America with a com- 
mission to buy up any paintings he could procure, of 
whatever subject, or whatever substance, and in what- 
ever state, not exceeding the price of sixteen pence! 
Nor are Englishmen the on] —— duped by paint- 
ings of more pretence, as the following, taken from 
the same source, will testify. The writer asserts it to 
be strictly true, and it may serve to show the ela- 
borate manner in which these frauds are contrived : 
whether true or not, itis a good story, and runs well to 
the end. 

“M. Kerscoff, a Russian amateur, was invited to ac- 
company some Florentine gentlemen on a shooting- 
party into the Maremma. Whilst they pursued their 








sport, he, disgusted by il] success, returned to wait for 
eee at a cottage where their horses were put up. 
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Havi t into conversation with its occupant, the 
latter fnquired if his guest was fond of pictures, as he 
had something curious that might interest him, After 
a long story how his father had, on his death-bed, con- 
fided to him the secret that a picture concealed in the 
house was of value sufficient to make the fortune of 
all his family, but that having been feloniously ob- 
tained, it would, if ever shown or sold in that neigh- 
bourhood, certainly bring him into trouble—the rustic 
produced a very pleasing Madonna and Child in a 
very antique carved frame, which the Russian cordially 
admired, and being asked to guess the artist, named 
Raffaelle. ‘That,’ said the p t, ‘ was, I do believe, 
the very one my father mentioned ; but you can see if 
it was-so, as he gave me this bit of with the 
name written on it,” On the dirty shred t was in 
fact scrawled ‘ Raffaelle Sanzio ;’ and its possessor went 
on to hint that being anxious to realize what he knew 
to be most valuab property, and seeing no great 
chance of then disposing of it safely, he would accept, 
from him, as a foreigner, a price far below its value. 
The negotiation, thus , ended in the sian 
offering 35,000 francs, or £1400, which I 
due hesitation was accepted. The prize was huddled 
into a clothes-bag, and its new master, without 
waiting to take leave of his friends, started for 
Florence, and thence hurried on to Rome, lest 
it should be stopped by the Tuscan Government. 
There he boasted of his acquisition, and showed it to 
several connoisseurs, who sang its praises, until Signor 
Vallati, a skilful dealer, quickly recognised the real 
artist. It was, in fact, a beautiful repetition, with 
slight variations, of Raffaelle’s famous Madonna de] 
Granduca: it was painted by Micheli, who avows that 
he sold it for one hundred and fifty crowns; and the 
shooting-party was a conspiracy by several well-born 
swindlers to take in their Russian friend! The latter 
returned tg Florence to seek redress by a prosecution, 
which was compromised by their returning most of 
the price. Being curious to see or obtain the subject 
of so strange a tale, we subsequently inquired for the 
picture, but were told it might probably be met with 
as an original in some great German collection, having 
been there ronald by the Russian, at a price almost 
ual to what he had himself originally paid!” 
he pictures which are imported into England are 
most commonly disposed of at the prvblic auctions of 
pictures which are occurring almost daily in London. 
At these auctions “ undoubted” Raphaels, Titians, and 
Berghems may be seen lingering at half-crown bid- 
dings, till knocked down at prices less than a tithe of 
what the smallest honest specimen would readily obtain. 
We have seen many of these auctions, and have often 
been surprised at the extreme folly of the purchasers in 
imagining it to be probable that the pictures they pur- 
chased for such a price could be genuine. But they 
are bought, and the buyers do believe them to be 
enuine. We know several who have spent in col- 
ecting such rubbish more than would have sufficed to 
purchase a really respectable collection of the works 
of living painters. A short time back we were invited 
by a gentleman to look at his pictures : “ Works of the 
old masters, sir—there is little worth picking up among 
the moderns.” We did look at them—a house full of 
all sizes, but mostly with Dutch names, He was espe- 
cially proud of “some fine Cuyps :*—not one of all he 
was genuine. He had been many years col- 
ecting them, and paid no little money for them. His 
is no uncommon case. To those who have some 
Lang money, “and fancy they have taste,” tempta- 
ons to purchase these things are very abundant. 
auctions are not confined to London. At the furniture- 
sales in the suburbs “a few pictures by the old mas- 


ters” are constantly foisted in. In the larger country 
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towns picture-sales are of occurrence, and the 

ct are even worse than those put off in London; at 
east those we haye seen are so, Another device now 
rather prevalent is to get up itinerant exhibitions and 
sales, and some of those are of the most thoroughly 
dishonest kind. 

Moved by the success of the Art-unions, some bold 
attempts were made not long since to dispose of 
wretched works of this class, on a large scale, by a 
kind of lottery.—‘ Art-unions for works of the did 
masters’ they were called, The prizes bore great names 
and were marked at exorbitant sums. The fraud was 
palpable to all but the most credulous, yet the various 
schemes would probably have been successful, had not 
their progress Ren r the interference of the 
government. By some means, however, dupes are found 
who give irk yan grices for these works, and it 
seldom happen hey find outthe fraud. It often 
must remain undiscovered for many years—till per- 
et De death 3 the owner, oF sat of ne 
scendants, | the pictures to be dis F en, 
and such ings frequently occur, the eal value wilt 


after | be made known. Two months ago a “ Raphael” was 


sold at Christie's, for which a few years before a gen- 
tleman had given 2000/. It fetched 170/., and was 
said to haye’ been purchased by the same dealer who 
had received the former sum for it. We could tell of 
several like instances, were it necessary—they are con- 
tinually happening—(not indeed so i e in amount, 
but similar in character). There is little doubt that 
these forgeries are for the most part got rid of at auc- 
tions, but there are Nort | many sold privately by dealers, 
and these generally obtain the highest prices. No 
rules can be given by which genuine works can be 
known. Much experience among pictures, and some 
knowledge of art (whatever dealers and connoisseurs 
7 think), are necessary to judge between the real 
and the pretended. Pictures marked with great names 
and small prices are always to be suspected—but large 
prices are no guarantee. There are dealers and there 
are auctioneers who do not willingly mislead their 
customers, and those who are interested in art know 
where to find them; but the low auctioneer and pic- 
ture-dealer should be avoided by all who would avoid 


'| being cheated. 


The evil of these fraudulent dealings is not trifling. 
Some ten or twelve thousand of those base fabrications 
cannot be purchased and diffused every year without 
much mischief. Were the sum —_ expended on 
these employed in the encouragement of living artists, 
it could not fail to be of great advantage to the arts in 
this country, while now its only use is to encourage 
fraud and to disperse the seeds of a corrupt taste. A 
copy of a good picture has its value asa . The 
value of a work of art is in proportion as it is a work 
of mind. There must be the evidence of thought as 
well as of manual dexterity. A copy exhibits a reflection 
of the latter, but the former is only faintly indicated ; 
and this is borne in mind by those who examine it as a 
copy. But when a wretched imitation is regarded, 
and trusted to, as an original, it is far otherwise, and 
the result can only be a perversion of taste. 





Lighting by Natural Gas.—I sailed in a steam-boat to Fre- 
donia, a town of 1200 inhabitants, with neat white houses and six 
churches. The streets are lighted up with natural gas, which 
bubbles up out of the ground, and is received into a gasometer, 
which I visited. This gas consists of carburetted hydrogen, and 
issues from a black bituminous slate, one of the beds of the 
Hamilton group of the New York ists, or part of the De- 
vonian formation of Europe. The light keeper at Fredonia 
told me that, near the shore, at a considerable distance from the 
gasometer, he bored a hole through this black slate, and the gas 
soon collected in sufficient quantity to explode when ignited.— 
Lyell’'s Travels in North America. 
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